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EDITORIAL. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Needham High School, the students have 
undertaken the publication of a school pa- 
per, feeling, as they do, the necessity for 
more work in English Composition than can 
be given in actual school hours. The idea 
originated less than five weeks before the 
day of publication, and this fact, together 
with the entire lack of experience in this 
kind of work, ought to be some excuse for 
the imperfections which are quite as evident 
to the editors as they must be to our read- 
ers. We intend to bring the school into 
greater prominence in the minds of the citi- 
zens, and at the same time, we trust, into 
greater regard for its increased usefulness. 
Certainly the object is a praiseworthy one. 
It is our aim also to furnish as much as pos- 
sible of the past history of the school in per- 
sonals relating to graduates, and thus to es- 
tablish more firmly than ever, that vital re- 
lationship between “alumni et alumnz” and 
Alma Mater, which is often the foundation 
for the prosperity of larger schools. We 
trust that the precedent of an annual maga- 
zine, devoted to the interests of the school 
and town, the repository of the best of 
school life, may be followed, and that the 
ADVOCATE may improve in its literary tone, 
and in the esteem of its patrons from year 
to year. 


IF any one should ask, “What is the value 
of the school library °’”’ I should simply say, 
“Come to visit our school at any time dur- 
ing the session and you will see for yourself.” 
The books in the library were written by 
authorities on the subjects i in hand, and con- 
tain all that is important to be derived from 
universal history. A single book from its 
nature gives but an imperfect idea of a sub- 
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ject: especially is this true of history. A 
student of history should ‘study by topics, 
looking up the location of each city or coun- 
try which is unknown to him; this method 
calls for a large number of books. _ It is sur- 
prising how much more interesting a sub- 
ject becomes, the more we know about it. 
The enthusiastic specialists are those who 
know every detail of their work. By the 
kindness of the committee we have had 
added to our library this year, a new Ency- 
clopeedia Brittanica, which is a vast improve- 
ment on the old one, published before the 
civil war, the most important event of this 
century. Our library includes many works 
on history and the sciences.. We have also 
a few copies of the “Standard Authors,” 
which bear the marks of use. Every high 
school needs a library, for it is of very great 
assistance to pupils. 


No one subject can be of more vital im- 
portance to the welfare of any school, or 
business, for that matter, than regularity 
and punctuality. No excuse is an equivalent 
for a well learned lesson. But loss of les- 
sons and the lack of interest which results 
therefrom, are by no means the worst fea- 
tures of irregularity. We must remember 
that habits are formed in youth and that the 
chains of these habits must bind us in after 
years. We can safely predict that the 
scholar who is always found in his seat when 
school begins, will never be late when it 
comes to punctuality in the counting-room, 
or in any occupation which he may select. 
If parents realized the importance of this 
matter, would so many excuses be written? 
There is however, little cause for complaint 
in the high school, the total number of tar- 
dinesses for one whole term of sixteen weeks 
being only seven, and for the year, thirty- 
one. When we consider that a _ certain 
school committee in the western part of this 
state congratulated the scholars of the high 
school, in their annual report, because they 
had reduced the previous year’s number to 
534, we consider this a good showing, 
especially as our high school numbers twice 
as many pupils as the one referred to. 


Tue Needham High School is fortunate 
in the possession of a strong, vigorous Al- 
umni Association. One of the most enjoy- 
able events of the year is the annual reunion 
and supper, affording as it does, an oppor- 
tunity for renewing old school associations 
and meeting the friends and parents of both 
graduates and pupils. Nothing can pay a 
higher tribute to the usefulness of the school 
in the past, than the character of the gradu- 
ates who assemble around the banquet table 
on this occasion. It is our aim to establish 
a paper which may become a permanent 
visitor at the close of each year, and we 
shall rely in no small degree upon our grad- 
uates for the encouragement which is so 
necessary to all amateur work. , To this end 
we establish an Alumni Department, whose 
interest we hope to see enhanced next year 
by contributions of school reminiscences 
from the graduates themselves. Lack of 
time alone has prevented this feature this 
year. The members of the school are look- 
ing forward with pleasure to the time when 
they can reach across the border-line marked 
by “Graduation” to their friends the “«Alum- 
ni et Alumnz” already on the other side. 


Wuat is more encouraging than the con- 
stant appearance of improvement? During 
the past year several changes have been 
made, worthy of notice. We have a one 
session alarm box, connecting with the 
church bell. A decided improvement was 
made in the time of the session of the High 
School, from 8.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M., in- 
stead of the old two session day. The 
change has been in operation for seven 
months and has given entire satisfaction. 
For this change the committee have the 
gratitude of parents, teachers and scholars, 
especially of the pupils who live in the re- 
mote districts. The new books in the Lib- 
rary and the Debating Society, are improve- 
ments, which are considered in the editorials. 
Last fall the large room overflowed and new 
seats were placed in the recitation room, and 
one class, the senior, has been allowed to 
occupy them the entire year. The town 
water has been placed on every floor in the 
building to the satisfaction of all. In conclu- 
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sion we will say that the school is in a flour- | 


ishing condition and steadily increasing in 
membership, harmony and _ enterprising 
spirit. 


One of the interesting features of our 
school is its debating club, which was organ- 
ized in February of this year and has held 
its meetings regularly every two weeks since 
then. The club was formed for the dissem- 
ination of substantial knowledge on the live 
questions of the day and of history. At 
present there are fourteen members all of 
whom, with a single exception, have partic- 
ipated in one or more debates. ‘The follow- 
ing subjects have been discussed: Do the 
American Indians have a right to possess the 
soil of America? Is the mind of woman 
inferior to that of manr Has the printing- 
press had more effect on the world’s his- 
tory than the compass? Do the learned 
professions offer a more favorable opening 
to a young man than a mercantile lifer Do 
inventions improve the condition of the labor- 
ing class? At first the debate was the only 
feature of the meetings, but now we have 
added a club paper and music. 
are elected for three months; those serving 


at present are:— President, Mr. F. L. Smith; | 
Vice President, Charles H. Allen; Sec’y | 
Our last meet- | 


and Treas., Rubelle Mills. 
ing of this year was held on Monday even- 
ing, June 8th, and consisted of a supper and 
entertainment. Each member of the club 
received two written invitations which were 
sent to friends outside the schorl. The 
guests were invited to take supper with the 
club, while the members of the school attend- 
ed the entertainment later in the evening. 
Nearly every student came, and, judging by 
the furious applause, enjoyed the exercises 
immensely. The regular programme closed 
with a song by the club, but our patriotic 
president could not let us go until we had 
sung his favorite song, “America,” and we 
can truly assert that we never made so much 
noise in the way of music before. The club 
is quite elated with its success. This was 
the last regular meeting of the year, but not 
the last meeting the club will hold, for we 
hope to resume them next year, with an in- 


The officers | 


creased membership and even more enthusi- 
asm than was shown last year. 


Durinc the past year our school grounds 
have been well cared for. The fence has 
been straightened and put in good repair. 
The grass on the lawn has been mowed 
twice a week during the fall and spring and 
we feel justly proud of the general improve- 
ment. Wedeplore the absence of large 
shade trees, but rejoice in the prospect which 
the small trees promise. The walks are 
also in good condition, the new one, running 
from the school to the south-east corner is 
a vast improvement over the old path, and 
is fully appreciated by those who live in that 
part of the village. The care of school 
grounds indicates much more than the object 
lesson of external beauty. Good examples 
as well as bad ones are contagious, and 
scholars, by acquiring at school a regard for 
the attractiveness of their surroundings, must 
carry the same lesson home with them, and 
put it in practice in life. 


CLAssEs often leave to schools some me- 
morial of themselves when they graduate. 
The custom seems to us well worthy of im- 
mitation and we would suggest that each 
class present to the school, upon graduation, 
a picture, nicely framed, of one of their 
favorite authors. The expense would be 
slight and the satisfaction would be great, 
especially to our school-mates who are left 
behind. Scholars are always bound to have 
some sort of reminder of themselves and in 
lieu of anything better, scratch the window 
panes in imperfect autographs, or carve their 
names with jack-knives or hair-pins, on their 
desks. The inexpensive steel engravings, 
with names neatly written and framed in oak, 
would serve quite as well as memorials and 
would add quite as much to the general ap- 
pearance of the room. We hope that this 
suggestion will bear fruit and that the faces 
of benign poets, wise statesmen, warlike 
generals and dignified presidents may beam 
upon us from the walls of our school room 
in the near future. 
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Tur Apvocare is essentially a paper of | 


the school. The contributions have come 
from any scholar who desired to write. It 
It would be a mistake as well as an injustice 
to assume that the editors have done all the 
work. Some of the best articles have come 
from pupils whose names are not to be found 
in our lists of editors. 
will recognize his or her work and _ has of 
course the privilege of imparting this 
knowledge. It has been thought best on 
the whole, to present the articles without 
names. Some of the editorials even have 
been contributed by those not on the editor- 
ial list. Lack of space alone has compelled 
the rejection of considerable literary matter 
of decided merit, and it is to be hoped, for 
this reason, that the paper may be increased 
in size at its next issue. We are indebted 
to the alumni for much assistance in that 
department, and to the committee for en- 
couragement of a substantial nature. The 
literary work has been done entirely out of 
school and has required much time, which, 
however, we consider well spent. It has 
been due only to the zealous harmony that 
characterizes the school that this venture 
has been a success, financially,—and,—we 
modestly hope,—otherwise. 


A SPECIAL acknowledgement is due to 
the patrons of our advertising columns, with- 
out whose assistance our venture must of 
necessity have failed. They doubtless an- 
ticipate no equivalent return for their ex- 
pense, and yet we venture to assert that the 
increased good feeling which must result 
from their generosity, will in time redound 
to their material prosperity. The scholars 
of to-day will be the business men and citi- 
zens of to-morrow, and it is safe to predict 
that they will not then forget those who 
have assisted them so generously at this 
time. The ApvocaTE is by nature a paper 
to be preserved and the advertisements 
must for this reason have a permanent value. 
In most cases the business editors have been 
received cordially, for which we are duly 
gr ateful. Again we thank “Our Advertis- 
ers.’ 


Each contributor | 


writing ? 


LITERARY. 


Above my Chamber Door. \ 


I have no bust of Pallas above my chamber door, 

To guard with awful eyebrows these books of ancient 
lore; 

And if in vain I struggle with the mighty thoughts 
of yore, 

There is not perching there, a raven of despair, 

To croak in hollow accents, “Nevermore.” 


| I have a gilded horseshoe above my chamber door, 


And there it hangs and glistens, while o’er my books 
I pore. 

I am not certain whether things go better than before; 

But bad luck does not stay, and no witches come this 
way, 

So let the horseshoe hang there evermore. 


Hints For Composition Writing. 


' What is the real object of composition 
“To teach one to write,” seems 
to be the most natural reply and it is a good 
one as far as it goes. But it does not go far 
enough. Back of the writing there must’ 
be a more important process, viz: thinking. 
The two things are so closely united that it is 
impossible to separate them. The true pur- 
pose of writing, then, is to teach one to ex- 
press his own ideas with force and clearness. 
After a subject has been chosen there are 
two ways of going to work upon it. One 
excellent way is to read some good books 
on the topic, and to write after thoroughly 
digesting the information thus obtained. 
The danger to which one is exposed by this 
methodis apparent. One is likely to depend 
too much upon what he reads for his ideas 
and to do too little independent thinking. 
The second and better way is to read only 
enough to get the bare facts, if the subject 
be an unfamiliar one. If the writer possesses 
a reasonable amount of knowledge it is best 
for him not to read at all. Let him write 
from his own knowledge of the topic. His 
composition may not be so smooth, but it 
will certainly have done him more good. It 


_ will express his own thoughts and not the 


thoughts of others. 
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To any who are in doubt as to what course 
to pursue, the following practical sugges- 
tions are offered; 

1. Carefully consider the subject, and 
decide what particular phase of it you wish 
to discuss. 

2. Make an orderly and connected plan 
of the theme, putting down at the same time 
any thoughts that may suggest themselves. 

3. Take this plan at some time when you 
are feeling in good condition, as for instance 
after a walk. Write outa rough draft of 
the whole theme, saying what you think and 
feel, but paying little attention to rhetorical 
style. 

4. Put this draft aside for a few days, 
and then take it up again. Read it over 
carefully, correcting any errors that there 
may be, then write, paying close attention 
to minor points. 

The important thing is clear thinking. 
Unless one is in the habit of treating his sub- 
ject clearly and logically, he can hope for 
little success. It is more important that the 
current of thought should flow on smoothly 
than the current of language should do so. 


Carlyle is a good example of this principle. | 


His ideas follow one another in logical suc-_ 
cession, but his sentences are often discon- | 


nected and abrupt. 
tance to think well than to write well. Too 
much attention is paid, often, to form, and 
too little to matter. It is only when the two 


It is of greater impor- | 


are harmoniously combined that the best re- 3 
_ visible by the bridge near Baker’s estate, so 


sults can be reached. 
The pupil who has his ideas clearly in his 


mind will find little trouble in expressing | 


them, even though his supply of words be 
limited. A clear thinker with a small vocab- 


ulary will surpass a confused thinker with a_ 


large vocabulary, just as an able general 


with a small but well disciplined army will | 


overcome a badly organized though large 
force of the enemy. One should constantly 
read the best authors, and thus increase his 
stock of words. The first step is to become 
thoroughly familiar with those words he has 
already met. This done, he will be qualified 
to increase his command of language and to 
become possessed of a varied and abundant 
vocabulary. 


Scholars can not expect to 


write as well as more experienced persons, 
but they should never for this reason be dis- 
couraged in their efforts. 


A Scrap of Needham History. 


If we had visited this locality a little more 
than two hundred years ago, we should have 
found many Indian tribes scattered around 
the territory. Some of them were con- 
verted to Christianity by Eliot and his apos- 
tles, and in a book entitled “Tears of Repent- 
ance” published in London in 1653, an inter- 
esting account of the conversion of one Mau- 
gus is given in his own words. This is the 
Indian from whom the hill in Wellesley Hills 
(formerly Grantville, a village in Needham) 
known by that name,is called. His wigwam 
is supposed to have been situated in the 
vicinity of Mr. Putney’s house. There was 
a village of the Punkapog tribe where 
Stoughton now is, and one of their teachers 
was named William Nahaton, son of Naha- 
ton, one of the chiefs. The name finally 
came to be called Nehoiden in English. This 
Nahaton is supposed to be the same who 
owned much of the present town of Need- 
ham. An Indian deed of land signed by 
him is in the possession of the town clerk. 
This deed is signed Ha-ha-ton. It reserves 
the land along the river at the Upper Falls 
for a fishing ground. The remains of a dam 
to facilitate the taking of fish are said to be 


that must have been a fishing ground also. 
They built a ford of stones near the site of 
the “Iron Bridge” and used this as a _cross- 
ing place. The inhabitants of Dedham in 
1680, purchased this land of Nahaton (who 
with his followers seemed to have been al- 
ways friendly to the whites), for £10 money, 
50 acres of land and 40 shillings worth of 
Indian corn. 


Our Debt to Superstition. 


Much has been said and written against 
superstition. It has been celebrated as an 
impediment to advancement. Byron calls 
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this sentiment “Foul Superstition,” yet this 
senseless fear has rendered man a priceless 
service. The mind is never at rest; even 
during sleep some of the mental processes 
go on with unabated vigor. It is ever reach- 
ing out for knowledge as the tendrils of a 
vine reach for support, and it seeks always 
the new and the useful. But in order for 
the mind to attain its development, a ground- 
work of discipline and training is necessary ; 
if.this be wanting, superstition enters; for 
the mind groping around in darkness is un- 
certain of its possessions and distrusts what 
it knows. 

Superstition flourished vigorously during 
the middle ages. The people were densely 
ignorant. Learning was confined to the 
the clergy: and they were careful to keep 
all the light to themselves, and to increase 
by many a questionable device, the dread of 
the people for the unknown. 
their power, for unless the wild, rude men 
of those times had been restrained by the 
strong hand of superstitious fear, the mon- 
asteries and abbeys would soon have smol- 
dered in ruins. In this manner superstition 
served the world a good turn, because it 
protected by its shelter the accumulated 
fruit of ages of mental growth, waiting for 
the time when men’s minds freed from aw- 
ful bigotry and prejudice should be ready to 
receive it and profit thereby. 


A Plea for one of Dickens’ Characters. 


Dickens’ lady characters are generally 
weak. <‘ Dora,” the child wife of the inim- 
itable David Copperfield, stands out in fic- 
tion like a deserted waif, without a cham- 
pion. Yet if the old saying that «Marriage 
is a lottery” be true, a fellow might draw a 
worse ticket than “Dora.” It is true that 
she wouldn’t run a kitchen nor a grocer’s 
account; that she would get entangled in a 
mathematical maze and swim out of it in 
a flood of tears; that she respected the 
strength of her husband and the other sex 
in general; all of which is rank heresy in 
the eyes of strong-minded women. She 
never attended a female college nor lectured 


Herein lay , 


on woman’s rights; but she loved “Doady” 
with all sincerity, even if she loved him 
blindly. Indeed, Aunt Betsy Trotwood did 
use that adjective, though in a somewhat 


_ different relation. 


freedom. 
office at night with the perfect assurance 


without a single remonstance. 


But after laying bare all her multitude of 
faults, there is yet much to admire. First, 
she was good. The critic might say she 
did not know enough to be bad; if so, well 
and good; score one point in her favor. 
Second, she was affectionate, and if her af- 
fection had not the power of inspiring a man 
to noble action, it would never pull him 
down. Thirdly, she would never rasp on 
a man’s nature, nor bridle his individual 
He could come home from his 


that no faultfinding phillipics awaited him. 
After supper he could feel free to light his 
cigar in any room in the house, don his 
dressing gown and slippers, take any chair 
he chose, deposit his feet on the centre table, 
and settle down to an evening’s enjoyment 
He could 
eat apples and throw the cores in the grate, 
pop corn and spill it on the floor, and, in 
short, violate the whole code of domestic 
laws in peace and security, and through it 
all “Dora” would look kindly and approv- 
ingly on. Is marriage a failure under these 
conditions? 


The Needham High School. 


PAST, PRESEN’ AND FUTURE. 


The subject of a High School for the 
town of Needham began to be agitated 
about twenty-five years ago, the first allusion 
to it in the town records being in 1863, and 
an appropriation being made for it the fol- 
lowing year. Before then, the scholars had 
attended the grammar schools as long as 
they chose. As there was no definite time 
in which to complete the common branches, 
they were continued until the books were 
finished, and then thoroughly reviewed, 
after which many of the studies in the pres- 
ent high school course were often taken up. 
The place now known as *“ The Pines” was 
then called “ Oakland Institute,” and was an 
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excellent school for young ladies. It was 
attended by many scholars of the town, so 
that when the high school was started there 
was a class with the course partially com- 
pleted, and ready to enter upon the second 
or third year. The town was not then 
divided, and the same reasons which after- 
wards caused the division, (viz: the two en- 
tirely separate villages, and the distance be- 
tween them,) caused the establishment of 
two high schools, one in Needham, and one 
in West Needham or Wellesley. These 
were opened in May 15865, the one in this 
part of the town being kept in the upper 
room of the Centre school-house, then situ- 
ated on the corner of Nehoiden street and 
Central avenue. The building is not in ex- 
istence now, having been burned in 1878. 
The school committee at that time were 
Messrs. Nathan Longfellow, Solomon Flagg, 
and L. Allen Kingsbury. There were 
twenty-eight scholars. 


height and of deep learning, who is not 


likely to be forgotten by those who were his | 


pupils for a year. The four years course of 


study differed somewhat from the present, | 
omitting Greek and German, but including | 
One member of | 
the committee was strongly opposed to the | 
girls studying Latin, thinking they would | 
not continue it more than a year, but the | 
determined solicitation of the girls decided | 


some studies now left out. 


the question in their favor, and the result 


showed that they were equally interested | 


and proficient. 

At the beginning of the winter term, the 
school was moved to Village Hall, after- 
wards enlarged and changed 


Hal.. 


from Dover. It was also very pleasant for 
the fortunate pupils that sat opposite the 
windows, there was so much to be seen out- 
side, especially at train time, though of 
course this was not a reason for the change, 
only a result pleasing to many. 

A public entertainment was given at the 
close of this first year in Village Hall. 
Among the exercises was a dialogue in 


‘The teacher was | 
Mr. S. B. Rawson, a man of commanding | 


to Parker | 


This location was more central, and more | 
convenient for those who came in the train | 


French, and a paper, edited by one of the 
scholars, and containing original articles 
and paragraphs by the others. At the be- 
ginning of the second year, there was no 
class to enter, but there was a change of 
teachers, a most decided change, for in- 
stead of the tall figure, and grave demeanor 
of the middle-aged Prof. Rawson, was the 
short figure and boyish face of his successor, 
Albion Cate, who was not over twenty years 
of age, and still a student at Harvard. His 
aim seemed to be to show the scholars how 
little they knew, and to make a good sur- 
face recitation seem a complete failure; and 
though his methods incited many to more 
thorough scholarship, they tended to dis- 
courage others. 

In July the second exhibition was held in 
the Congregational chapel, and it was called 
a very interesting one. ‘There were essays 
by the older girls, declamations by the boys, 
readings, tableaux, singing in chorus, solo, 
and duet, and an amusing representation of 
a * Town meeting at Grabtown,” when the 
new school-house was to be built. This was 
in the far distant past, and no ladies thought 
of attending that town meeting. 

The exhibition was for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds for the purchase of a cabinet 
organ. Over four hundred tickets were 
sold; the chapel was packed, while many 
stood outside, consequently the instrument 
was bought before the next term began. 
The school has never been more thorough- 
ly alive, or the scholarship at a higher stan- 
dard than then; but in the fall the teacher 
resigned to take a position in a Boston 
school, to the exceeding regret of many and 
the joy of others. 

‘¢ Oakland Institute ”? had become “ Oak- 
land Halland English and Classical School for 
Boys,” its principal being Rev. J. B. Clarke, 
and the high school was united with it. The 
third exhibition was given by the two 
schools in June, of the year 1867, in High- 
land Hall. From this union there were 
many advantages; of location, of a French 
teacher, and of lectures by different pro- 
fessors, but it did not tend to good discipline 
or thoroughness of scholarship, and at the 
end of two terms, the school was moved 
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back to Village Hall, under the tuition of 
Mr. W. E. Skillings, who left at the regret 
of all after teaching but twoterms. Of the 
class of four who should have been gradu- 
ates at this time, one left to teach, one from 
ill-health, and but one remained to the end 
of the year. There was an examination, 
but no exhibition or diploma bestowed. All 
of these four afterwards became teachers of 
Needham schools. 

The fourth year, 1869, began with teacher 


number five, Mr. S. G. Stone, who remain- | 


ed but one term, as the progress of the school 
seemed to be in a backward direction. Mr. 
Jefferson Clarke was his successor, and he 
remained through that year and the follow- 
ing one. 

In 1869 there were seven graduated from 
the West high school, but none from ours, 
some of the class having left town, and 
others 
mercial schools. 

The fourth exhibition of the school was 
held in December of this year in Highland 
Hall. The closing exercise was called a 
“A Sea of Troubles,” from which, I am 
glad to say, they allemerged happily. Next 
came another change of location, the school 
being removed to Keith’s building, after- 
wards occupied by Fowler’s store, and an- 
other teacher took charge. This was Mr. 
W.H. Putman, a scholar and a gentlemen, 
but who had the misfortune to be some- 
what deaf, and who was succéeded in less 
than a year by Mr. C. S. Hamilton. 

These constant changes of location, and 
of teachers, impaired the efficiency of the 
school and caused some of the scholars to 
lose their interest and leave, so that of the 
large and excellent class that entered in the 
spring of ’67, but two remained to gradu- 
ate; and these received diplomas, although 
one left two weeks before the end of the 
term on account of sickness. 

In the spring of ’71 the present school 
building was occupied and a large class en- 
tered, to spend the first year in grammar 
school studies, and four in the advanced 
course. From that time to the present the 
changes have been less frequent, all the 
teachers, except two, remaining several 


| Boston University. 


for one year. 


having entered the Normal and Com- | 


years, and none less than a year, conse- 
quently, the school has made better prog- 
ress. From ’70 to ’76 there were many 
young men who left school for commercial 
colleges, the Institute of Technology, the 
Agricultural College, Chauncey Hall, and 
After Mr. Hamilton left 
in June ’72, the teachers were as follows : H. 


_B. Laurence, for ten years; C. E. Wash- 


burn, one year; Miss F. A. Caldwell, three 


_years; R. E. Denfeld, three years, with Miss 


Freeman as assistant for one year; E. H. 
Atherton, three years, and H. C. Childs, 
five years, with Miss Blaisdell as assistant 
In September “89, Mr. Childs 
having resigned to take a schol in Brock- 
ton, Mr. F. S. Smith, the present principal, 
took charge of the school. Miss Coburn 
was the assistant, and was succeeded by 
Mrs. F. S. Smith in September 18go. 

In 1875 the course was completed by. 


| Fred. H. Dewing, the first of the boys who 


remained through the four.years. 


At the 


_end of Miss Caldwell’s first year, in June 776, 


the first graduation exercises were held in 
the Baptist church and diplomas were pre- 
sented to five girls, and one boy, Master . 
Frank A. Eaton. Before this time (in 1870 
or °71) German and Greek had been added 
to the course, and now another change was 
made, the scholars being allowed to take 
either of the three courses, the classical, the 
modern language, or the business course. 
In °77 music was taught in the schools for 
a while, but not regularly until ’82. In ’78 
there were again six graduates, all, accord- 
ing to Tennyson, ‘“ sweet girl graduates,” 
though truth compels me to say not all 
«with golden hair.” In June ’79, and again 
in December, a very interesting prize decla- 
mation contest was given by members of 
the first and second classes, under the teach- 
ing of Mr. Denfeld, each speaker showing 
so much ability that it was almost impossible 
to tell which was best. In June 1880 the 
graduation exercises were held in Parker 
Hall, and, as twice before, the number of 
graduates was six. It would have been 
seven, but there was “one vacant chair,” 
for Howard Chapman ended his life on 


earth just before the close of the term. 
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The evening after this graduation the first 
reunion was held and the Alumni Associa- 
tion was formed. Since then there have 
been graduates every year, and also a re- 
union of Alumni. In all there have been 
eighty-one graduates, one only in three dif- 
ferent years, and twelve the largest number, 
in 1886; among those who have passed 
«“ Over the River,” two were brothers, who 
entered upon the higher life within two 
months of each other; twenty-eight have 
become teachers. 

Harvard, Andover, Brown, Amherst, and 
the Normal schools at Salem and Framing- 
ham have each received one or more pupils 
from our school. Some of its past members 
are widely separated in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Canada, Minnesota, and other states 
in the west, while Europe, China, and Japan 
have been visited by others. 

Longfellow says : 

«“ Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


Our school seems to be following this ad-_ 


vice and doing well in the present. It has 
fifty-five scholars, a larger number than at 
the close of any year, and an excellent 
teacher. It has a good school-room, and is 
better supplied with books and apparatus 
than ever before. Our eleventh reunion is 
to be held soon. 

For the future of the school: May its 
members each year increase in number, and 
in earnest devotion to its duties. May its 


graduates reflect credit on the school, and | 


always be a power for good in the commu- 


nity. May they realize that every advan- | 


tage enjoyed brings a corresponding respon- 


sibility, and so may their school training | 


make them better members of the home, 
better citizens, and better children of the 
Heavenly Father. 


—Why cannot we have a clock on the 
high school building? No one could object 
on the ground that it would compete with 
other time pieces in the village. A clock 
would be very convenient not only to the 
teachers, but to the whole town. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Horace: Book 1, Ode V. 


What graceful youth, with liquid scents perfumed, 

By smouldering fires of youthful love consumed, 

Wooes thee, fair Pyrrha, in thy rosy bower, 

*Mid leafy vines and many a fragrant flower? 

For whom thy golden locks dost thou confine 

With simple grace and artless care divine? 

Alas, how oft will will he his fate deplore; 

How many times the hostile gods adore, 

And ignorant of Fortune’s thorny side, 

Will view with awe the raging winds and swelling 
tide; 

Who now is happy in thy golden smile 

And, trusting, thinks thee free from guile? 

Unhappy youth, for whom thy beauties shine, 

I, with votive tablet on the sacred shrine, 

Have placed my garments dripping with the sea, 

A humble offering, O mighty god, to thee. 


The Cock, the Dog, and the Fox. 


GERMAN. 


A dog and a cock became friends, and 
traveled abroad together. One evening 
they were obliged to pass the night in the 
forest: Finally, the dog discovered a hollow 
oak, in which there wasan excellent resting 
place. “Here we will remain,” said he to 
his travelling companion. “I am satisfied,” 
said the cock, “ but I prefer to sleep on the 
branches.” Thereupon he flew to a branch, 
bidding the other good-night, and went to 
sleep. As morning came the cock began to 
crow, thinking “ It is now time to be going.” 
The fox, whose dwelling was not far away, 
had heard the cock-a-doodle-doo, and came 
quickly to catch the cock if possible; for you 
surely know, that the fox is a chicken-thief. 
When he saw the cock perched so high, he 
thought, “I must entice him down by some 
good word, for I cannot climb so high.” 
Very well! My little fox became very polite 
and said: ‘Oh! Good morning, dear 
cousin! Howcame you here? I have not 
seen you for so long. But you have chosen 
for yourself quite an uncomfortable dwelling ; 
and as it seems you have not yet been to 
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breakfast. When it pleases you come with | 
me to my house, and I will treat you to | 
some nice fresh baked bread.” But the | 


cock knew the old rogue, and remained in 
his place. ‘Oh! said he, “if you are my 
cousin, then will I gladly breakfast with you; 


but I have a travelling companion, who has_ 


closed the door; will you be so obliging as 
to awaken him, so we can go on together: re 
The fox, who thought he poald gain a second 
cock, went quickly to the opening where 
the dog lay. But the latter was awake and 
had heard all the fox had said, and was re- 
joicing at the prospect of punishing the old 
deceiver. Before the fox was aware of it, 
the dog sprang out, seized him by the neck 
and strangled him. Then from under the 
tree he called to his friend saying, “If you 
had been alone, you would have been kil lled 
by this rascal. But let us go on, that we 
may come out of the forest.” 


Auf Wiedersehen. 


Bright sunlight glinted through the needled pines, 
And tinged with gold the massive trees, 

While through the leaves, like elfish music swept 
The gentle murmur of the breeze. 


The sparkling river flowed with sinuous path, 
Through waving fields of living green, 

While far beyond, enthroned in ice and snow, 
The mountains bathed in light were seen. 


We stood upon the bank, the summer past, 
Gone the days to memory dear, 

I took her hand, her dark blue eyes met mine, 
Soft moistened by the farewell tear. 


And then, as beat our hearts in unison, 
We pledged our love through future time, 
“Till we shall meet again,” she softly said 
As tenderly her lips touched mine. 


* * * * * 


Years have passed; the darkening shadows fall 
O’er my bent form, and thin, gray hair; 

I walk alone mid haunts of old: 
My friends are scattered here and there. 


I stand and weep beside the cold gray stone, 
Beneath its head in peace she lies, 

“Till we meet again,” is graven thereon, 

For she but sleeps — love never dies. 


_ miracle!” The prophet smiled and said: 
_ wished the same in my youth.” 


seed in his hand. 
become of this seed?’ 


_ laid the seed therein, and covered it. 
_withdrew his hand, the ground opened and 
I saw two little leaflets appear. 


The Miracle. 


GERMAN. 


One day in spring, Solomon, the youth, 
sat under the palm-tree in the garden of his 
father, the king, and looked down before 
him in deep thought. Then came Nathan, 
his teacher, and said to him: ‘“ What 
thinkest thou so earnestly under the palm- 
treer” The youth raised his head and 
answered: ‘Nathan, I would like to see a 
cl] 
‘¢ And was 
it granted to your” quickly asked the 
prince. 

“A goodly man,” Nathan continued, 
“came to me and carried a pomegranate 
‘See! he said, what will 
Thereupon he made 
a hole in the ground with his finger, and 
As he 


But scarce- 
ly had I seen them, when the little leaflets 
shut themselves up, and there was formed a 
round stem, enveloped in a bark, and the 
stem became visibly taller and thicker. 
Then the godly man said : ‘ Give good at- 
tention!’ And then I noticed seven branches 
spread themselves out on the stem, just as 
the seven arms on the candle-sticks of the 
altar. I was astonished, but the godly man 
winked and bade me be still and notice. 
‘See,’ said he, ‘now the new creation will 
begin!’ Then he dipped the water from the 
brooklet, which flowed along, in the hollow 
of his hand, and sprinkled the branches three 
times, and see, now the branches hung full 
of green leaves, so that a cooler shade sur- 
rounded us, mingled with a charming odor. 
Whence, called I, comes this perfume, to 
the refreshing shader ‘Do you not see,’ 
said the godly man, ‘the purple blossoms, 
how they grow out from the green leaves, 
and hang down in clusters?’ 

I would have spoken, but a gentle wind 
blows among the leaves, and scatters the 
blossoms around us as if the snow came float- 
ing down from the clouds. 

Scarcely had the blossoms fallen when 
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there hung a pomegranate between the 
leaves, as the almond on Aaron’s staff. 

Then the godly man left me in astonish- 
ment.” Here Nathan ended. Then hasti- 
ly Solomon asked: “ Where is he? What 
is this godly man’s name! Does he yet 
live?” 

Then Nathan answered : “Son of David, 
I have related to you a dream.” 

As Solomon heard this, he was troubled 
in his heart, and said: ‘How could you 
deceive me so?” But Nathan continued : 
«“T have not deceived you, Son of Jesse. 
See, in your father’s garden you may see 
everything in reality, as I have told you. 
Does not this happen with every pomegran- 
ate tree and other treesr” 

“Yes,” said Solomon, “ but unnoticed and 
its own time!” Then answered Nathan : 


“Ts it the less a godly labor, because it hap- | 
I think | 


pened unobserved and in silence? 
it was just as godly. First understand 
nature and her works,” he said, “then you 
will no longer desire for a miracle of human 


hand.” 


Helen and Priam before the Plains of 
Troy. 


Viewing the broad plain, royal Priam sate, 
And bade divine Helen to his side. 
The fairest of the fair, but her beauty, ill fate, 
Inciting war, thus nine years to abide. 
“Come hither my child, and to me relate 
Of the chiefs and heroes in the camp, far and wide. 
Before you, observe your Grecian mate, 
Kinsmen and friends your cause confide. 
No blame do I reproach to thee, 
No fault or censure to you be allied, 
The gods cause all this agony. 
But look, and tell me what Greek is he, 
Though many others far taller appear, 
None so valiant, so noble, so stately.” 
Thus Helen: “With reverence mingled with fear 
Iapproach. For, Oh; to me, what shame! 
Before I deserted home, friends and name, 
Ere your son lured me to ill fame, 
Would that death, most welcome, came. 
Thus now and always, tears I lave. 
Great Atrides, you perceive, a terrible foe, 
King and marshal, warlike and brave. 
Is he my brother? Could it ever have been so?” 


II 


With wonder great, aged Priam viewed him,— 
“Divinest Atrides, most favoured of Heaven, 
Not even so many were by Sauger’s stream 
As thou rulest. Surely, seven times seven 
Exceeds your ranks; in skill far advanced. 
When there I fought the Amazon strength, 
Godlike Mydon and king Otreus against.” 
Again regarding the throng, he asked at length,— 
“Name, who in the crowd, walks to and fro 
As a ram, surveying his fleecy flock, treads. 
His arms he has cast on the ground below 
Than taller Atrides, his chest wider spreads.” 
Thus, divinest of women :— “ See Ulysses, the wise, 
In wisdom and cleverness famed o’er the earth. 
A rocky island first held great prize, 
Barren Ithaca, only famed for his birth.” 


* * * * * * 


The king once more, the camp, he sighted— 
“Who is he, none taller, none held in such favor?” 
“Upon the great Ajax your eyes have alighted, 
Beyond him, Idomeneus, scarcely considered braver. 
Frequently have I seen him thus years before, 
When ever to our Spartan home he came 
Other chiefs and leaders from far Grecian shore, 
Noble and mighty and glorious his fame. 
But where can be Castor, immortal of horse? 
And Pollux, far famed in the athletic craft? 
My own brothers, both, and why their loss? 
Why did they not come to wield the shaft, 
In their sister’s cause? Vengence to show 
For the taunts and jeers of the Trojan foe?” 


—Tlliad Ill, 161-142. 


La Belle Nuit. 


Lonely I lay on the sandy shore 
That reached to the placid lake below, 
Across whose surface a pathway stretched, 
Formed by the moonlight’s silvery glow; 
And all around was still 
Save the dash of a sparkling rill 
As it sprang from the ragged cliff above 
Unto the arms of the lake, its love. 


Afar on that line of silver sheen 
Arises a ripple of glancing light; 
Softly whispers the still blue lake 
Blown into waves by the breath of night, 
Adown the silvery line 
With a music sound divine, 
Creeps onward that breath of mystic power, 
Telling the dawn of the midnight hour. 


And now o’er my head the pines are sighing, 
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And into my soul the night breaths creep, 
Filling my soul with rapturous music, 
Enfolding me round with quiet sleep. 
All hail to the magic wind, 
For fast my head it doth bind, 
And great indeed are my thoughts and dreams, 
Mid wind lights flashing with fitful gleams. 


Wild harmonies thri!l in vibrant air, 
And beautious forms glide noiseless round, 
And fragrant perfumes linger ever 
’Twixt vaulted roof and starlit ground. 
And this dear earth seems lost, 
And the soul to Heaven lost. 
Such are the visions that flash in their flight, 
Wafted to me by the breath of the night. 


LOCALS. 


—What complement did Cesar pay to 
Ireland when he came to the Rhine river? 
He proposed to Bridget (bridge it). 

—A new Encyclopedia Brittannica has 
been added to the library. The committee 
has the thanks of the whole school, as also 
for the water which has been put on every 
floor in the high school building. 


—An early graduate has given us a his- 
tory of the high school, replete with interest 
and information. This feature alone makes 
the ApvocaveE worthy of preservation. It 
has been a matter of great labor to collect 
all the information, and it is a work of love 
for the name of the writer is withheld. 


—Owing to the large number of students 
this year, one class was transferred to the 
recitation room, and the main room has had 
but three classes, save during devotional 
exercises. 


—The gong which our principal procured 


with the assistance of scholars and commit- | 


tee, has been a great improvement, even if 


it does occasionally startle the horses waiting 
for children. 


—A practical cooking school has been 
established in the laboratory by the high 
school girls. Now let the boys have manual 
training. 


—Scarlet fever and other causes have 


.every particular : 


given us the following substitutes: Messrs. 
Newell, Libby, and Charles Eaton, of this 


town. 


—Our schoo] had a flag raising late in the 
fall, thanks to the generosity of citizens, and 
the push of one member of the committee, 
though all the committee contributed. Mr. 
Glover presented the flag. The singing and 
cheering were equally enthusiastic. An 
original poem was read, and appropriate re- 
marks made by members of the committee 
and others. 


—The first middle class has taken up a 
large part of solid geometry in addition to 
the regular work. ‘The figures look rather 


complicated to the uninitiated. This class 


is now reading “ Das Katte Hertz,” at the 
rate of four pages per day. 


—The Needham High School Debating 
Club gave an entertainment, to which the 
school was invited, together with many out- 
side friends. The following is the pro- 
gramme, which was finely carried out in 
Piano solo, Miss Helen 
Leach; reading, «The Debating Club,” Mr. 
Frank Woodruff; duet, «What are the 
Wild Waves saying?” Misses Mills and 
Lester; debate, “ Was Napoleon greater in 
the Field than in the Cabinet,” affirmative, 
Miss Mills, Miss Lester; negative, Miss 
Mackintosh, Miss Leach; cornet solo, Mr. 
Herbert Williams; reading, Miss Lester; 
solo, “I dreampt that I dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” Miss Mills; club paper; song, N. H. 
Siibs.G. 


School Officers and 
Students. 


COMMITTEE: 
ADELINE E. Harris, Secretary. 
EMERY GROVER, Chairman. 
WILLIAM CARTER. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
FREDERICK L,. Smitu, Principal. 
ELIZABETH W. SmiTH, Ass’t. 

H. J. WHITTEMORE, Music. 
CHARLES M. EATON. 
SUBSTITUTES 3} Frep. NEWELL. 
HOBERT LIBBEY, 
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STUDENTS: 
CLASS OF ’9g1. 
Lizzie M. Graves, 
Aimée A, Jones, 
Michael ]. Gilfoil, 
Ernest E. Riley, 
H. Harris Eaton. 
CLASS OF ’92. 
Ida Rubelle Mills, 
Walter E. Morgan,* 
Lewis E. Hart, 


Albert H. Spence, 
Charles O. Mackintosh, 
Daisy M. Moore,* 
@Esther C. Thorpe, 


Mabelle D. Fowler, 
Emma E, Lester, 
Charles H. Allen, 
Helen W. Leach, Allston R. Bowers, 
Susie G. Mackintosh, Frank O. Woodruff. 
CLASS OF ’93. 
Bertha M. Blackwood, Herbert Childs, 
Olive R. Colburn, Mabel F. Mackintosh, 
Michael J. Collins, Herbert B. Mackintosh, 
Ina Della Freeman, Hermia R. Riley, 
Marion G. Fuller, William Stanton, 
Mabel Gates,* Harry J. Tay, 
Minnie M. Gorse, Mary A. Tisdale, 
Margaret C. Livingston, Bessie M. Willgoose, 
Grace L. Low,* Jessie Marie Wignall. 
CLAss OF ’94. 
Nellie Gilfoil, 
Fred A. Jones, 
George M. Pond, 
Minnie B. Wright, 
Louize K. Smith, 
Mary A. Welch, 
Emma H. Pond, 
Grace Scotton, 
James F. Yates, 
Horace C. Twigg, 
William Kennedy, 
Joseph S. Murphy. 


Emma Allen, 
Howard Smith,* 
Harry Blanchard, 
Eliza Fox, 

Harry Fisher,* 
Alice Eberhardt, 
Anna Chamberlain, 
Eva Chamberlain, 
Ruth Lee,* 
Walter Hart, 
Lottie M. Morgan, 
Gertrude Balen, 


*Dropped out. 


ALUMNI. 
1868. 
Caroline E. Gay. 
1871. 
Annie Moseley.* 
1875. 
Fred. H. Dewing.* 
1876. 
Isabel A. Kingsbury, 
Laura LaCroix, 
Carrie I. Hodge. 
1878. 
Ida S. Freeman, 
Adella M. Jones, 
Emily G. Moure, 


1880. 
Adeline A. Beless, 


Emma L. Hatch, 


Frank A. Eaton,* 
Alice E. Mayo, 
Isabel B. Mann, 


Frances M. Kingsbury, 
Roberta J. Hardie, 
Mary J. McKenzie; 


Warren S. Eaton,* 

Charles T, Eaton, Jennie D. Mansfield, 

Manton Maverick, Julia A. Ford, 
Howard Chapman.* 


1881. 


Emma 8S. Sutton, 

Lennie W. Bartlett, 

Elliot F. Upham, Cora J. Livingstone, 

John M. Smith, Addie E. Wright, 
Florence A. Williams. 


Davis G. McIntosh, 
Lewis E. Morgan, 


1882. 
Arthur Hanks. 
1883. 
Mary Eleanor Whiting, James T. Boyd, 
Caleb Francis Craft, John C. Crowley, 
James F. Stanton. 
1884. 
Jessie M. Freeman, 
Ida G. Buckley, 
Mary F. J. Livingscone, 
Charles H. Crowley. 
1885. 
Charles M. Eaton, Willia M. Leach, 
Frank E. Stedman. 
1886. 
Mabelle A. Bond, 
Gertrude M. Burkett, 
Florence E. Hathaway, 
Mary A. McKeon, 
John L. Twigg, 
Herbert J. Kellaway. 
1887. 
Josephine L. Remmele. 
1888. 
Juliana W. Bullard, Maude Merser, 
Sarah’J. Probert. 
1889. 
Everett Lawrence Eaton, Carrie M. Blackman, 
Wilbur W. Dewing, Alice E. Crowley, 
Pauline A. Russell, Percy Allen. 
1890. 
Anna C, Kingsbury, 
Mary E. Nourse, 
Florence E. Locke, 


Henry Harris Eaton, 
Frederick W. Lester. 


Florence E. Eaton, 
Mary H. Wilson, 
Julia A. Collins, 
Mary E. B: Glancy, 


Alice M. McIntosh, 
Susan T. Boyd, 
Edith F. Eaton, 
Elizabeth A, Lester, 
Mary A. Stanton, 
Anson W. Morgan, 


Alice C. Coombs, 


Helen L. Fuller, 
Nellie C. Burkett, 
Hannah P. Coughlan, 
Lillian M. Wilson, 
Timothy J. Collins, 


* Deceased. 


TEACHERS. 


1868. 
W.E. Skillings, Principal. 
1871. 
C. S. Hamilton, Principal. 
1875. 
C. E. Washburn, Principal. 
1876-78. 
Miss F. A. Caldwell, Principal. 
1880-81. 
R. E. Denfeld, Principal. 
1882-83-84. 
E. H. Atherton, Principal. 
1885~"86-87-’88—’89. 
7 H. C. Childs, Principal. 
188g—’90-91. 
F. L. Smith, Principal. 
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WwW. R. FOSTER, 


DRY © FANCY GOODS, 


FURNISHINGS, BOOTS, SHOES, ETC., ETC. 


Kingsbury’s Block, Needham, Mass. 


dards W GLE RON: 


FAMILY (ZROCER. 


Se oe SINT LSS, 


e e 
+BAKER.?+ 
e e e 
Cake and Pastry of every description, fresh 
every day, constantly on hand. 

May Building, Needham, Mass. 


AARON TWIGG, 


Justice of the Peace 
Hunnewell Sit., Highlandville, Mass. 


Kk. B. FOWLER, 


—— DEALER IN —— 
Groceries, Flour, Grain, 
Crockery, Paints, Oils, 


Window Glass, Hardware, etc. 


Kingsbury Block, Needham, Mass. 


MOSELEY & CO. 


WOOLEN* KNIT GOODS. 


Highland Ave., Highlandville, Mass. « 


BiCyYy.GC Los. 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONCEST AND BEST 
BICYCLE FOR THE MONEY. 


WRIGHT and DITSON'S Diamond Frame, Imported, 


If you want a Wheel we have them from $15 
to $135, and will warrant all wheels 
we sell. Exchanges made. 
ALSO 


Pianos, Organs ann Sewing Machines. 


Geo. F.. Wragg, Agt. 


Needham, Mass. 


WM. GORSE: a GGa 


Highlandville, lass. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking. 


NO RIPPING. NO CHAFING. 
NO GALLING. 


All kinds of Surgical Elastic Bandages, Abdominal 


Belts, Suspensories etc., manufactured to 
order in the shortest time. 


H. A. CROSSMAN, 


Grain, Feed, Hay 
AND STRAW. 


Chapel Street, Needham. 


ELASTIG STOCKING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, 


ABDOMINAL BELTS, 
SUSPENSORIES, Etc., 


Highlandville, - - Mass. 

N. B. Particular attention paid to special orders. 
All articles manufactured from the best Imperted 
Stock. E. J. TWIGG, Agent.. 
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DANIEL F. MANN, 


HOUSE PAINTING, 


Glazing, Graining, Whitening 
and Paper Hanging 
of every description. All work done promptly and 


in asatisfactory manner. Paints, Oils and all 
sizes of Glass for sale. 


Chestnut Street, - - Needham. 


F. L. FULLER, 


——— DRAGER 1 —— 


BOOTS, SHOES ayn RUBBERS. 


Repairing Neatly Done. 
Low’s Block, Highlandville, Mass. 


J. A. SULLIVAN, 


APOTHECARY, 


Needham, Mass. 
DEALER IN:— Drugs, Medicines and Chemicals, 


Fancy and Toilet Articles, Sponges, Brushes, Per- | 


fumery etc., Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries. 


Ehomas Sutton, 


+ PROMISIONS# 
A. L. Woodruff & Son, 
GROCERIES, 


Tea, Flour, Crockery, and Patent Medi- 
cines. All goods delivered promptly. 
a rikREWORKS:~— 
—AND-— 


FOURTH OF JULY GOODS. 


Js, Fi Oe Od a ed a Bh 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HORSE COLLARS »° HARNESSES. 


HORSE: GOLBLARS VASPECIAL LY. 
Chestnut Street, Needham, Mass. 


Dr. Elbridge C. Leach, 


DENTIST. 


Residence Crystal St., Newton Centre. 


At Needham Office 
Fridays and Saturdays. 


K. B. SCOTTON, 
Dry and Fancy Goods, Boots 


and Shoes, Gent’s Furnishing Goods, 
Milliner. 


Highlandville, Mass. 


Practical 


E. Ww. HAYES, 
Custom Boot and Shoe Repairer. 


Moseley Block, Needham, Mass. 


HASTINGS, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Is now located at his new studio, with re- 
ception room and atelier only one flight 


| from the street. 


146 Tremont St., over Huyler’s, Boston. 


Silver Medal, Boston, 1881. Gold Medal, Boston, 
1887. Grand Prize, P. A.of A., Washington, 18go. 
Bronze Medal, Washington, 1890. 
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Business Rushes 
When You Advertise 
[n the 
Hligh School Advocate. 


HENRY S. LOCKE, A. D. KINGSBURY, M. D. 
—— DEALER IN—— 
Spruce, Hemlock, Pine Physician and Surgeon, 
and Whitewood Lumber. 
Shingles, Clapboards, Laths, Sheathing and Tarred Paper Nails etc. OFFICE HOURS: NEEDHAM. 
Office and Lumber Shed, Keith Place, rear Kingsbury BVk, | Beforeg. 1to3p.m. 7 to 8p. m. 


The Needham Chronicle. 


We do not mean ae eo there by nie. ‘truthfulness nee 
But ’twas a ects assistance as his. after life has shown. 


ok 
~~ 


— 


ag 4 : epee o c f ee y aad 


Had Mr. Washington, his dad-- lived at the present. time, cS 
--We find we’re somewhat ‘at a loss. to get a word to hy 1e- 
There’s not a eck of Sade to show his admiration, | Ke 


And money makes the president instead of honest ‘ways; 


Of course there are exceptions, but they’ re very, very few, Awe 
And our chance of being one is Werys very blue. a3 Rese s: 


UNION CYCLE MFG. co. 
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